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THE ALDINE. 



O 




CRITICS. 

There have been periods in history when critics, 
if they existed, did not flourish as now, and somehow 
or other the intellectual world was never so pros- 
perous as then. The difference between Criticism 
and Art is, that one is a serious thing, which de- 
mands the knowledge of a life-time, while the other 
demands no knowledge at all. Byron hit the nail on 
the head in his well-known couplet, 

"A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure — critics all are ready made." 

If this is true of the literary critic, it is doubly true of 
the art critic. Anybody can criticise art, and the artist 
cannot help himself when abused. There is no stand- 
ard of opinion to which he can appeal, no bar of judg- 
ment before which he can bring his accuser ; and if 
there were, what would it profit him } The jury would 
be certain to be ignorant — more ignorant, if possible, 
than his critic. Not many months since, a pretentious 
and, therefore, prominent journal proved, to the satis- 
faction of its critic, that the conception of Ward's 
Indian Hunter was stolen, and that his statue of Shak- 
• speare was extremely faulty. This omniscient judg- 
ment passed muster with a few, until another critic, 
who deserved the name, since he took pains to inform 
himself in regard to what he wrote, proved to the 
satisfaction of all, that the other man was — critically 



THE GREAT CAVE.— Thomas Moran. 

speaking, one of the numerous class who fearlessly 
rush in where angels fear to tread. If a writer can 
blunder so about a statue which he has seen (or can 
see, if he will go to the Central Park), what is he 
likely to do when he criticises a landscape with the 
scenery of which he is entirely unfamiliar.^ Church's 
"Heart of the Andes," for example — what can he 
know about that? The landscape-painter spends his 
summers in the country. He makes careful studies 
from Nature — studies of woods, water, clouds, skies, 
trees, flowers, mosses — studies, in short, of everything 
that interests him, and these he brings to the city 
when he returns, and interweaves in the pictures that 
he paints. They are exhibited, and subjected to the 
criticism of — whom } Not of men who have spent 
their summers as he has done, -and may, therefore, be 
supposed to have a little knowledge of nature, but ot 
anybody who chooses to fancy himself a critic ! They 
have a saying at sea, when they are dissatisfied with 
their limited ctasme, " The Lord sends meat, and the 
devil sends cooks." It is not a reverent saying, per- 
haps, but it is a true one, and it applies to our studios 
as strongly as to our kitchens. " Your new Chromos 
are very nice," said one of these sagacious gentlemen 
to us, " but," (here he looked wise) " but they are not 
real Chromos." " What are they, then } " He could 
not say ; but he was sure they were not real ! 
The relation between Art and Criticism is satirically 



stated by Mr. Peter Moran in his amusing animal 
picture. His "Critics " are before subjects that they 
understand, as far as they can understand anything ; 
they are before animals of their own species, possibly 
portraits of themselves. What do they think of them- 
selves in paint .^ We don't know. They look wise, 
and they look dissatisfied. If Mr. Moran had only 
painted the bray of the donkeys, — or if they would 
only bray while we look at them — we should know 
what they think of his work. As it is, they are simply 
donkeys, which is just what most American artists 
consider their critics ! 



HE /S LA TE / 

She watches at the porch, 

The sun is nearly down ; 
What keeps her truant lord ? 

He should be back from town. 
One short, sweet year ago 

He never made her wait, — 
As much too early then, 

As now he is too late ! 

Had Heaven bestowed on me 

That litde lady there. 
Whom love has made so sad, 

And sadness made so fair, — 
Her hand, her cheek, her mouth 

Should not for kisses wait : 
Were that sweet armful mine, 

I never could be late ! — A\ 



H. Stoddard. 
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